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re THE MOTHERLESS, | 
‘Thou art thy mother’s miniature, sweet child; . 
The living picture 4T a F"bly form 
Maile holy. And thats” We t, as she smiled, ; 
ly, In her young days of jo, ance; and the warm, 
on, Rich glow, that veils | hy pearly cheek and brow ? 
ch With rudiness, is very like to hers, 
oa When she was all of joy as thou art now, 
4 Bright being of the sunshine. Girl it stirs 
er The waters of the memory of oid times, 
When I do gaze on tice, so like art thou, 
dy So very like, what she was once. The prime 
a Of the young morning, mocked the merry flow, 
Sif Of ber wild laughter, and the vesper bell 
Found her the same gay thing. Yet to the moan 
ne Of sorrow’s child, the tremulous tezr drop fell, 
k, TO soothe and cheer like dew, the flowret lone, 
That drooped despodingly. Well dost thou know, 
Most holy one, how dear she was to me! 
Y She died to live, but left thee here below, 
th To glad me with thy brightness, and in thee, 
dt I still behold thy mother. For thine eyes, 
‘J Like her’s, are mildly soft and deeply blue, 
Wherein the soul sits throned, as in the skies, 
a The pure bright evening star—and thou hast too, | 
The same clear bell-like voice, so sweet, so low, | 
That I do close mine eyes, when thou art near, | 
And think she hath returned. Fain would I throw, 
oe g A spell around thee fond one! that the drear 
a i And desolate thougits, that play upor the heart, 
Waking a melody which brings not fife, 
Might shun thee as thou wast a thing apart, 
And hallowed of their presence. Could I this, 
Thy future should be as asummer stream, 
Flowing like liquid silver bright and tree, 
h Lipping its green fringe, laughing to the beam, 
And making most sweet music. Till that sea, 
Where rides the ark of all created things, 
Shall bear thee on its bosom, to the home 
Where flowers fade not, and bright spirit wings, 
ry Give back the glorious radiance of a dome, 
oy) Where suns as everduring lamps, are hung 
8 To light a holy world. 
n Hi. C. W. 
\- 
MR. AND MRS, PEREGRINE PRINGLE. 
Ms A chapter, showing that *‘some things cannot be done as well as others.” 
BY J. H. HEWITT. ; 
Original. 


! 
“What beautiful scencry, my love—how chanping is the 


prospect from this spot,” said Mrs. Peregrine Prinffe to her 
spouse as they stood on the Piazza of their new “country 
seat”—(rented-at two hundred a year!) 

“Yes, my dove,” replied the husband, “this is what I call 


* 












a 
0 comfortable; it is much more independent than measuring out 
% bobinette by the yard, and far more manent I am sure, than | 


selling rotten silks, 
“Really, Mr. Pringle, you were very foolish to ’vest all your 
/Money in that degrading dry-good business. It’s true, you were 
brought up to it, but, you know it don’t follow that you should 

be a horse because you was born in a stable. Here we are in 


Dont you think so?’ 





\° 

; a neat country farm—we breath the pure country air—the 
. children are all delighted—and the hens have already began 
t to lay eggs. How different is this from the dust and smoke 


| of the city?—I most cordially detest a city life!” 

“Yes, my dear—though I have not been'brought up to farm- 
ing, yet I think from the appearance of things. that we shall 
have a fine market crop this summer; and I claim all the credit, 
for I put old Isam to work on the vegetable garden some time 


+ 9% prior to our entering the house, and look how charming every 
i. “@ thing appears; the corn is thriving—the peas are in blossom— 
‘ and the vines look.as if they were going to yield ug a 

_ rich harvest. But, I tell you what that room was monstrous 
» dark last night, and the mosquitoes bit like fury; you recollect, 


my love, we had no musquitoes in the city.” 

_ “True, my dear,” replied Mrs. Pringle, “but you must re- 
member that this house has not been inhabited for three years; 
and we must in the beginning expect these kind of inconve- 


















“Is breakfast ready?” asked Mr. Pringle, looking wishfully 
towards the kitchen, “I have been working so hard on the corn 
field this morning, that I feel as if I could digest a mill stone.” 

“It is all ready,” replied the attentive wife, “I have got every 
thing so nice—here are fresh eggs, all laid by our own hens— 
young radishes from our own garden, and charming water- 
cresse, which our dear little Cordelia picked this morning. 
Those stawberries I picked with my own fingers; and only 
look at this milk, how rich it is with cream, those are e 
lent cows of ours.” 

' Mr. Pringle looked legions of love upon his tender wife; he | 


forgot his yard-stick, scissors, tape, bobinctte, &c. &c., in the | 


bliss of the moment, “Tell the children to come to their break- 


fast,” said he to the waiting maid, “the poor little things must | 


be hungry—up ever since five o’clock.” 








James, William, Cordelia, Matilda, Elvira, Josephine and all 
the rest of the little Pringles, nicely washed at the “spring” 
and neatly dressed in clean bib and tucker. Mr. Perigrine 
Pringle was in extacies—what a charming wife had he—the | 
country air had given her cheeks a tinge which they had only 
known prior to her marriage; and his little children too, he 
compared their rosy cheeks to damask silk and their smacking 
appetites to his customers on the day that he put out a print- 
ed handbill with “Selling off at Cost” in large cgracters. 

“Pappa, I wants a hegg,” said little Bob,  # the salt 
into his plate in anticipation, “I likes hegg@* 

Mr. Pringle gave his son an egg “laid by his*own hen;” but | 
alas! on breaking it, it was found to be hollow! ahother was 
tried, and it was also found to be filled with emptiness. “How | 
is this,” said Mr. Peregrine Pringle, “hens don’t lay eggs with | 
nothing in them.”” Whereupon he called in old Isam, who 
looked as if he was monstrously inclined to laugh. The strange 
phenomenon of empty eggs was thus explained by the old | 
negro. : 

“Whoy, massa, them rats what’s been over-running the farm | | 
this four years past, have gotten a way of suckin’ all the eggs 


xcel. | | 
. 
| day to his wife while at dinner. 
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potatoe blossoms looked woderfully thick, though nobody knew 
what was going on under ground—the lucious tomato became 
first green and then of a crimson red—the fruit trees bent 
down with their golden burthen—and the grass shot up and 
invited the scythe. Mr. Pringle was all joy and extacy—he 
said nothing about hollow cggs—damp rooms—rats and mus- 
iar his whole heart and soul were upon the excellent and 
| profitable crop he was about to make. 
“Let us taste some of those excellent mellons,” said he one 
She aceordingly sent Isam 
to break several from the wines. The old negro returned with 
la basket full and a very long fisce—“O massa.” exclaimed he, 
|“dem cantelope and water-million just same like de egg—de 
mole and de ground-rat eat ‘em all’ hollow—not one left on de 


vine wid sometin’ in him.” 

Mr. Pringle shrugged his shoulders at the news, and went 
without a desert. “Go and mow the grass in the large field,” 
said he to Isam, “and see if we can’t make something of that.” 

Isam mowed the grass and spread it cut in the sun, but did 
not stack it at nigbt—a storm came on, and the hay was all 
destroyed. Mr. Pringle did not despair, but visited his orchard 
to see how his fruit trees thrived; alas, alas, a distemper had 
seized them from want of proper attention, and the fruit was 
falling to the ground rotton and worm.eaten. Had his iences 
been well secured, he probably might have reaped a handsome 
harvest of corn, but on one unlucky night the cattle of hig 
neighbor broke through, and ldid waste his whole, crop, the 











what the old hen lays. I’m sartin dem varmints wont let you 
hab no fresh eggs no how you can fix him.” 

Isam was dismissed, and the shells were thrown out of the | 
window. The radishes too, were worm eaten, and had the | 
rot; the water-cresses turned out to be chick-weed, and the 

seals were all gritty. As for the milk and butter, they 
were both garlicky! Mr. Pringle did not relish his breakfast, | 
and left the table in an ill humour. 
Nature fits us for certain avocations, and there is a wt 
though vulgar saying that “one cannot twist a silk purse out | 
of a sow’s ear.” The yard-stick and plough-share are two dif-| | 
ferent impliments, though they both may be profitable in pro- | 
per hands. Mr. PPegrine Pringle and his thrifty wife had | 
calculated the chances of % farm in the neighborhood of the 
city against their stock in trade in the dry-good line. ‘There 
were great attractigns in a country life; besides, there is a de- 
gree of independence about a farmer which is entirely un- 
known to a “cit”—in the place of rotten banks—protested 
notes—fickle customers—under-selling and tricks of trade, he 
has the varigated map of nature—the pure and balmy breeze— 
fresh and wholesome food and bracing exercise, The pros and 
cons were well weighed by Mr, Pringle, and he sold cut his 
| stock and took to farming, though he confessed his perfect ig- | 
norance of either the art, or science of horticulture. Mrs. 
Pringle too, sweet creature! was of a romantic turn; she loved 
the woods, the fields, the hills and the valleys; the soft mur- 
mur of the brook was eloquent with music, and she read 
volumes of poctry in the myriads of flowers that opened their 
delicate petals to the golden sun, or caught the limped dew in 
their thirsty chalice. The odds were too to one in favor of 
farming. 

A brace of months passed in “rural felicity” something like 
that which we have related. The market-garden was attend- 
ed with the utmost care by Mr, Pringle and old Isam—the 
corn grew tall and tossed its feathered top proudly in the air; 

the rich cantelopes and water-melons swelled to ripeness—the 










towering stalks were torn down and trampled on the ground, 


and his last hope was prostrated with them! 


* * ” * * * * 


“My love,” said Mr. Peregrine Pringle to his wife one night 
after all the children had been put to bed; four of them with 
an egue and two with the cholera infantum from eating crude 
| vegetables, “my love—we used to have very pleasant evenings 
in the city—you know we used cither to goa visiting or to 
the theatre, or some other place of amusement. Tow dull it 
is here.” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mrs. Peregrine Pringle, “how me- 
lancholy those Katy-dids and crickets sound; I really think 
there is something worth living for in the city. Ah! how | 
wish to see my old friends once again round our fire-side.” 

“I always did like the counter and the yard-stick”— 

“The city is so lively’— 

“The country is so dull’”— 

“We shall certainly die here” — 

“And no one to bury us!” 


* * ms * ™ # » 


Mr. and Mrs. Pcregrine Pringle and all the little Pringles 
with old Isam end all the household were seen moving up to 
town the next day! 


TO MY WIFE, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 





Through weal and woe two little years, 
We have been tradging love; 
. We've shared each other’s hopes and fears, 
And we've divided smiles «nd tears, 
And still thou art the dove, 
That doth array this home of ours, 
In life’s choicest sweetest flowers. 


I would not give the years I know, 

That number with this day, 
For all the pomp, and pride, and show, 
That glitter on this world below; 

Nor all the rich afray, 
That waits on wealth, and fame, and power, 
And passes with Jife’s little hour, 


How swift the happy years will glide, 
My lovely little wife, 

While we go with them, side by side, 

For twenty yet you'll be my bride, =‘ 
My only love—my 

We'll go together to the tomb, 

Together rest—beyond its gloom. 
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“while others were running to and fro, scarcely knowing 


fuss, when the storm drove their vessel “dead eyes” under, 
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THE WATER spout. 


A TALE OF THE SBA. 





Original. 


I have been out upon the wide ocean; and I have been wit- 
ness of its calm and of its storm, and what it is, that makes || 
the mariner’s calling so fascinating, I cannot tell. ‘ Often, | 
have I heard the seaworn tar—exclaim, 

“The sea, the sea, the bounding sea, 

It’s billow is the throne for me.” 
and I have thought, it would be my extacy of bliss, to ride 
upon the buoyant waters, where I could gaze upon the waves 


and sky with no lazy looking land to mar the beauty of the | , . x I , 
es ey ae voyage, I saw all I wish to see of the || I am to day: the captain had given the vessel to my charge || passed me he pointed upwards and said “my trust is there,” 
ne. ’ , b 4 j 


ocean, and I pray my lucky planet, if such I have, that I may | 


never be more than comfortable swimming distance from 
terra again. One circumstance took place while I was aj 
sailor, that I have often thought of with interest, never with- 
out excitement, and now ibat it is gone by, and the danger | 
past forever, I will tell it to my friends. 

The sky was without a cloud, and not a breath of wind was 
passing over the deep blue sea, the image of the bright sun 
was shadowed deep below the shining surface and, his beams 
were spread in brilliancy upon the mirror he seemed to gaze 


at. The old clump built “Numa,” a ship of about five hun- |) 
dred tons, swam like a huge Levia than upon the bosom of) 





the quiet waters—not a sound disturbed the deathlike solitude, |) bri; 
‘thing of a dusky look in the atmosphere which gives the sky and 


| every thing around a heavy red cast—it was just so that day, | 


save an oceasional ripple that played against the old ship’s side, 
and any one who has heard the slight splashing of the waters | 
against a wharf or vessel when no other sound is near, knows 
that such an interruption renders solitude more solemn still. 
All on board were asleep, but the mate and myself, we were 
sitting at the ship’s stern, where we sat day after day, he re- i 
hearsing and I listening to, the seenes through which he had} 
passed in the course of his adventurous life. I shall never 
forget the mate of the Numa—his name was Hunter, and a/|| 
braver, and more free hearted fellow never crossed the sea: he i 
was the very build for a sailor, short, thick set, and as his | 
companions used to say, “a clump, like the ship he sailed in.” 
He had an ye that I have never seen a match for, it seemed | 
to read one’s very thoughts, and a scoundrel was sure to 
wither before its gaze. His feelings always seemed to be| 
calm and collected in the midst of danger, and in the tempest, | 





which rope to seize or where to give their attention, Hunter | 
has stood unalarmed, and performed more real service than 
fifty frightened wretches. In a storm he was a perfect stoic, | 


and seemed as though he valued his life as but a trifle. I} 


have heard him say, however that he loved his life as much} 
as any man, but he never could ascertain the necessity of a 





and all on board were within six inches of death. He 
prided himself in nothing but his knowledge of the sea, and | 
well he might boast of that, for he seemed to be acquainted | 
with its darkest chamber, I asked him once if he thought he 
had any thing of a sailor’s life yet to learn? “Nothing,” said 
he, his eyes flashing fire, “nothing but how to put on my blue} 
winding-sheet.” “I know the sea, as well,” said he, “as if I 
had been born upon her level bosom, cradled upon her rolling 
surges, and reared to manhood amid her chrystal depths;” he 
spoke with so much confidence that I'readily believed every 
word he said. Scarcely a breath of wind blew across the 
deep, but had something in it he had scen before, nor a cloud 
that tapestried the arch of heaven, but had a fac simile in his 
brain. Hunter was stern and commanding in his manners, 
without that morose auteur which is the most prominent 
characteristic of men who are in authority upon the sea. 
I have said more of Hunter than I should, perhaps, if I ever 
expected to see him again upon earth, and I feel at this 
moment as I did when I took his hand in our last farewell. 
We had been reading the Bible together, and conversing upon 
its exalted language, and the holiness that breathed from every 
page; we were both in tears, and his hard hand grasped mine 
with a fervor that none but the sailor—the religious sailor 
feels. “Hunter,” said I, “we may never meet again.” “Yes 
we may,” he replied, “when the great white throne, like a 
spirit battlement, is hung on chaos, and the heavens, and the 
earth have passed away,—we’ll meet again.” Deeply enshrin- 
ed in my heart’s affections, is the companion of my short sea 
voyage, and thoughts of him will only fade when recollection 
is dimmed in death; the hours I passed by his side, are sanctifi- 
ed by an abiding friendship, and if contrary to my hope, my 
destiny be again upon the ocean, whether swiftly gliding over 
the white capped waves, or moored to stillness on the silent 
sea, his image shall come up in the vividness of reality, and 
in my heart I shall speak to him again. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, we were some- 
thing like fourteen miles from the “Hole in the Wall,” off the 








the ship was running nineteen knots, and he has seemed as 


‘| less as could be, “what of it,” I repeated “why all I have to 


}arms upon the sky, a little bit of a cloud, that did’nt look a} 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

















Florida coast, Hunter was. relating a scene that he witnedped 
near this rocky and dangerous heighbothood, when the high 
rocks caught his attention, and clapping me on the shoulder || us we rode gaily forward we saw many wrecks, that the winds 
he said. “Do you see that opening where sky tnd sea afe to!)and waves had made of ships—perhaps as good as oupy, 
be seen beyond?” Yes, I replied, “well that is what we call | Among them was a large brig turned bottom upwards, ang 
the ‘Hole in the Wall,’ and I could tell you of many a poor | upon her stern was painted in large letters “The Numa.” | 

fellow who found his way to Davy Jones’ Locker about there;'| At the ntention of the Numa, my blood ran cold, and I thought 
|I recollect,” he contined, a circumstance that occured near | fearfully of the strong coincidence—that day ten years, just 
that place about ten years ago, it was in July, here he | such a day, and the wrecked vessel “The Numa,” the same 
| stopped for a moment and starting from his seat as if in sur-| name of the ship in which we were then sailing. “Tanter,” 
| prise, he asked, “what day of the month is this?” “the twenty | said I with trembling, “to-morrow morning and another 
fifth,” I replied. “The twenty fifth of July,” said he, “well, | Numa may be bottom upwards upon this dangerous ocean,” 
this very day ten years, was just such a day as this,—in the | “it may be so,” he replied and went, as I thought in somewhat 
‘afternoon about this hour, I was pretty much in the situation || of a hurry to adjust some of the ropes at the bow, as he 





The next morning our sails were stiffened in the wind, ang 





and was below sleeping, our crew were either asleep or at| My imagination brought before me a thousand dangers, 
their sports in different parts of the ship,—a noble set of fel- | sucn as a seaman could scarcely conceive of—and like spe¢. 
‘lows they were, I never expect to see a crew of as brave chaps | tres were the thoughts that haunted me and made me miser. 
| again, there was not a man among them that would have | able, I fancied I saw fear, pictured in the countenance of 
turned his back to a storm, and poor Jack Stemmer, he used || Hunter, and although I knew a nerve of his, had never been 
|to say that the only luxury life had for him was a tempest, || shaken through fright, I could not help thinking, there was 
and I have scen him at the top of the mast in a gale, when || something at his heart he wished to conceal; every circum. 
stance seemed ominous of our destruction; I saw an hundred 
specks upon the gun, and a thousand storms in each, and if 
ever a poor fellow wished his feet upon the solid earth I 
wished it then. Hunter laughed at my fears, and told me 











































contented there, as a child in its mother’s arms—poor fellow! | 
I saw him washed overboard in a blow and he was lost—but 
as I was going to tell you—there was something suspicious 
in the appearance of the sun that day, though he shone as must learn to be a sailor—“never,” was my reply “and if 
bright as he does now, and if you will observe there is some-|/once more I gain my footing upon the shore, on my native 
| side the waters, I’ll venture upon the waves no more.” About 
| an hour before sun down the wind sprung up and we were 
carricd forward about four knots an hour, I pointed Hunter 
to a little cloud precisely similar to that he had told me of, 
which hung about twenty rods to the right of the sun, he 
laughed at me, and refused to pay attention to it; pretending 
as I thought, that he did not see it, in a little wh le, however, 
it became too formidable in appearance to be overlooked, and 
he found his advice was necessary to enable me to support my 
coward heart. At this time there were two vessels in sight, 
the one a brig bound to Charleston, the other a ship for Bos. 
ton, the maneuvres of these vessels seemed strange to me and 
increased my alarm. I kept my eyes fixed upon the little 
cloud, and saw it gradually increase in size, until it assumed 
a long and narrow appearance and seemed to reach from the 
sea tothe sky, Hunter was at my side, and I said to him, 
“we'll have squally times here presently,” “not very,” he repli. 
ed, and left me to make some arrangements ‘vith the crew, 
who were ordered upon deck; the preparation they were 
making convinced me that something unusual was expected, 
and I could think of nothing but another tempest and another 
Numa bottom upwards,—still I continued to gaze upon the 
cloud and still it increased in size—nearer and nearer it came, 
and as it approached the more difficult did my breathing be- 
come, at length a whistling noise was heard similar to that of 
the rigging in a gale. All hands were now stationed at the 
stern, awaiting the coming of the singular visitant that 
neared us with fearful velocity, tearing up whole acres of thé 
sea, and hurling the waters to the height of half a mile. The 
captain ordered all the muskets on board to be prepared for 
action, and each man waited in silence for further commands, 
he pronounced the stranger a water-spout, and said there was 
but little hope of escape, except by bursting it with musket 
balls, Hunter picked his flint, and shook his head as if in 
doubt of the correctness of the captain’s decision. I stood 
with my musket, and trembled like an aspen; there we stood 
waiting in breathless anxiety to give the unwelcome stranger 
a warm reception, in a few minutes it frowned above the 
vessel, and threatened to overwhelm us—“die like men,” said 
Hunter bursting into a fit of laughter—the musket fell from 
my hand, aud I grasped the bulwark for snpport—the wihirl- 
wind passed a few yards astern, and left us to ride the bil- 
lows that rolled in its wake. M. 


and near sunset, when the long stripes were spread like huge 





whit bigger than your hat crown, hung right before him, but, 
you know the sun looks larger when he is going down than | 
at any other time, and instead of hiding his face, it only 
darkened his light and fringed, the shadows precisely as an 
eclipse would. Our men were whistling and singing care-| 
lessly, and said I, to Jack Stemmer, “Jack do you see that,” 
“yes,” said he “and what of it?” and to frolic he went as care- 


say is, — there will be another sort of a whistle here before | 
morning.” nd so it turned out, for the little cloud, like the | 
one we read of in the Bible, which at first was no bigger than | 
a man’s hand, grew bigger and bigger, and appeared to travel 
immediately toward the ship, I went below and awoke the 
captain, and he with his rough voice called all hands on deck, 
the order was instantly obeyed and every man was at his| 
post, “clear away that cable,” roared the captain, “and man | 
the sails,” “by jingo,” said Jack Stemmer as he passed me, | 
Hunter, you must be a wizzard, for I swear I did not see a 
speck on the sky when I went below. Every order the cap-| 
tain gave was executed speedily, and the ship was soon ready | 
for the storm, our iron hearted crew, accustomed to the | 
changes of the ocean, waited in silence like an army in bat-| 
tle array for the attack, they were not long in suspense, and 
the death like solemnity that pervaded our ship board, was 
soon exchanged for the roaring of an angry tempest, and the | 
deafening rush of the seas, as they rolled over our bulwarks. 
If there is any thing frightful in the wide world, and calcu- 
lated to appal the stoutest heart, it is the awful hush that. 
sometimes gathers in the midst of the storm, as if some! 
mighty monster had gathered up the winds and held them in| 
his grasp to fling in tenfold fury upon the foaming sea;—so it 
was that night, a hush, as still as death stole over the storm—| 
I thought the spirits of the wind were in council with those | 
of the sea, and had for a moment suspended their warfare. It! 
was but a moment, and the whirl that followed is awful to, 
think of; the vivid lightning streamed from one end of heaven | 
to the other, and lighted, up the deepest caverns of the sea 
while the snowlike-foam upon the surface, sparkled in the! 
flashes, and the billows rolled their fretted crests over each | 
other, and wreathed them into mountains of transparent 
flame—heaven’s loud artillery, added their horrors to the 
scene; and ocean, atmosphere and cloud seemed one vast | 
laboratory of terror, and our vessel like the last remnant of' 
creation that the elements had leagued to destroy. Every | 
rag of canvass was tied down fast and yet the heavily laden | 
ship flew through the waves like a feather on the wind, one 
man went overboard that night, his name was Henry Hutchins, 
we used to call him Hutchins Harry, he was a high minded 
but wicked man, poor soul, I hope he is at rest. He fell from | 











THE SABBATH. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANTIDELUVIAN SABBATH. 
“Six days creation’s Architect required— 
For the accomplishment of his great work; 
Not that *twas necessary time should be 
Employed by him, in the consummation 





the mast, and really it appeared as if the wind bore him up| ee ee i 
awhile, before he fell into the sea, I thought I heard him a 
System to his will, and to afford 


groan, as he went down, but may’be it was the howling of 
the wind. We all loved Hutchins and I have no doubt, but his 
companions will remember him long and with regret. 

Under the guardianship of heaven we outrode that storm, and 
at midnight the winds were hushed, and the moon shone beau- 
tifully upon the towering billows, in the long swell of which 


Example of the like to man, he made 
In six days earth and all its peopling vast, 
And rested on the seventh.” , 
The scriptural account of the creation of the earth, wrapt 
as it is, in the mysterious obedience that followed the divine 
command, is more satisfactory, and contains more real interest 





we read with glad hearts, the entire Sepietens of the otal 
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» talk of the “God who is great, and the number of whose years 





for the christian believer, than any, or all the speculations of 
philosophy, true and false, that have been indulged in since 
that eventful and important period. The doctrines of philoso- 
phy have fluctuated with circumstances—shifted and changed 
with the opinions of men, and until this day, are as mutable 
as the sources from whence they sprung;—but the truths of the 
Bible, unalterable as the mind of their eternal author, have 
descended through the dangers of the different eras of earth’s 
history, untouched by the destroying tooth of time, and un- 
contaminated by the pollutions which have stained the dogmas 
of heathenism, though eminent in literature and surrounded 
by the highest honors of human science. The very fact of 
the scriptures of God, being transmitted through the flames of 
a bigoted persecution, and through the horror and carnage 
that stalked in woful and hideous reality amid the gloom of 
the dark ages, is sufficient of itself for the annihilation of every 
doubt of their divinity, and the entire prostratiou of every ar- 
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he should devote himself to the cause of his holy religion. The 
truth is, the gods of modern Christians appear to be as many 
as those of the ancient heathen, and in proportion as they are 
valued so are they worshipped; the pride of the human heart 
|has been, and is still the cause of many inventions, and men | 
|set up their deities, and bow in abject idolatry before their 
isenseless shrines—and even when the professor of modern 
years is bowing before the God of heaven and earth,some idol of | 
|earthly mould draws of his heart, and while in holy mockery 





||he kneels before the author off his life and happiness, he | 


| worships in deed and in truth some sensual god, that heathens | 
| would dispise. 





CHAPTER III. 
JEWISH SABBATH. 
That best of books, the Bible, tells us that in six days God | 
|made the heavens and the earth, and “on the seventh day he 
ended his work which he had made, and he rested on the 





gument hurled by scepticism against their sacredness and holy 
origin. 

To the scriptures we are indebted for the institution of the 
sabbath, and it is remarkable that this, with every other enact- 
ment of the divine mind, revealed in the sacred records, has 
obtained universal acceptation. 
scarcely extended so far as the observance of a day of rest and 
worship; and few, if any, are the nations that have yet been 
found, but had their periodical feasts, and days which were 
reverenced, with the utmost sanctity and strictest obedience, 
“And on the seventh day, says the sacred historian, God ended 
his work which he had made; and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made; and God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it.” Thus early in the history of 
the world, was the sabbath instituted. Scarcely had the foot 
of man found a place in the paradise created by his Maker than 
a day was set apart, to be called a day of rest, and to be con- 
tinued forever. In Eden’s garden where the man whom God | 
had formed from the dust of the earth, had his habitation, the 
first words concerning the sabbath were spoken, and they were 
to bless and sanctify the day, by the Lord God omnipotent, 
who was worshipped by the armies of heaven, that hold per- 
petual sabbath in his presence. 

Cain brought of the fruits of the ground,‘and Abel of the 
firstlings of his flocks, and offered them in the end of days, as 
oblations to the Lord. In these periodical offerings, is obser- 
ved the recognition of the day, blessed and sanctified by the 
Most High, as a‘sabbath sct apart unto himself. And in the 
days of Job the sons of God assembled themselves together;— 
removed themselves awhile from the rest of their friends, to 





cannot be searched out.” 


And doubtless the ancient Patriarchs had stated periods of || 
sacrifice, and seasons set apart for intercourse with the Lord. || 


Scattered as were their servants among the hills and plains, 
watching their flocks, they had opportunity of holding con- 
tinual sabbath,—and lifting perpetual praise to heaven’s eter- 
nal king. Abraham taught his household “that they should 


keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, that the | 


Lord might bring upon them that which he had spoken.” And 
when fire and brimstone were rained from heaven upon ihe 
cities of the plain, those who had called upen the name of the 


‘Lord were saved. 


The sabbath of the Patriarchs was the seeming type of that | 
eternal sabbath, which the chosen of God, from every nation, | 
and every people under the heaven shall celebrate in the pre- | 
sence of the ever blessed Trinity and in the midst of the holy | 
angels, | 

CHAPTER II. 
NEATHEN SABBATH. H 

The fact that the ancient heathen had an established sab- | 
beth, and observed a day of devotional rest, is of itself proof 
sufficient that the thing is of divine institution. In almost | 
every corner of the earth, however remote from civilization, | 
and though uceply immersed in barbarism, the nations have | 
some idea of a Supreme Being and a future existence, and || 
worship the great unknown in the similitude of some object | 
that exists among them, and for which they posscss a supcr- | 
stitious reverence;—days and scasons are set apart for sacri- | 
fice, and the thing which they conccive to be the God high | 
over all, they worship in their own peculiar way,—which is 
generally with the greatest sinccrity, and without any doubts 
whatever of his supremacy and power; no less tenzcious are | 


| 
| 


they, of their opinions and faith in the object they worship, | 
than they are of the seasons established for the performance | 
of superstitious rites. The periods set apart by the heathen | 
for worship, are, and have ever been held as sacred as their | 
gods, and the violator, in all ages, has been punished as | 
severely as if he had offered insult to their supremest deity. | 
All heathen history is teeming with the unyielding firmness of 
the character of the idolater, and from his faithfulness and | 
zeal, the professed Christian of modern times may learn how| 








The hand of civilization has || 


seventh day from the work which he had made.” That God 
| should rest on the seventh day would segm mysterious, unless 
|we conclude therefrom, that he intended to distinguish that 
|day, as a period of rest for the being he endowed with the 
| faculties of mind, and elevated in the scale of his workman- 
iship by the gift of an immortal nature. The existance of Adam 
and his family in Eden, seems to have been a perpetual sab- 
| bath, and may be considered as a type of that eternal sabbath 
| which the faithful shall enjoy at the right hand of the majesty 
of heaven. After the fall, we find it recorded that “in process 
of time Cain brought the firstlings of his flock,” and we may 
suppose with propriety, that at stated periods both Cain and 
Abel made their offerings to the Lord. But we find no posi- 


rebellious Israclites, murmered against Moses and their Maker 
in the wilderness of sin. 


| be none” Shortly after from Mount Sinai the law was given 
amid smoke and thunderings, and one of the ten command- 
ments was made explicit upon the subject of the sabbath. 
The following extract from Paley’s moral and political philo- 
sophy shows how highly the Jews thought of the sabbath. 
“And accordingly we read, that the sabbath was in fact ob- 
| served amongst the Jews bya scrupulous abstinence from every 
thing which, by any possible construction, could be deemed 
labor; as from dressing meat, from traveling beyond a sabbath 
day’s journey, or about a single mile. In the Maccabean wars 
they suffered a thousand of their number to be slain, rather 
than do any thing in their own defence on the sabbath day. 
In the final siege of Jernsalem, after they had so far overcome 
'their scruples as to defend their persons when attacked, they 
refused any operation on the sabbath day, by which they 
{might have interrupted the enemy in filling up the trench. | 
After the establishment of synagogues, (of the origin of which | 
we have no account,) it was the custom to assemble in them on 
the sabbath day, for the purpose of hearing the law rehearsed 
and explained, and for the exercise, it is probable, of public de- 
votion: “For Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
|preach him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” 


|| The seventh day is Saturday; and, agreeably to the Jewish way 


|of computing the day, the sabbath held from six o’clock on| 


| Friday evening to six o’clock on Saturday evening. 





| ONCE HAD HOPE, 


—_—— | 
Original. | 
I once had hope—’twas like the star, | 
That glitters in the Pleiade zone; 
I gazed in gladiness while it there, 
The brighest of the brilliant shone. 


Dut darkness o’er its beauty spread, 
And wrapped its light in mystic gloom: 

Life’s Upas threw a deadly shade— 
That hid from me its iively bloom. 


tive command from God in reference to the sabbath until the | 


God gave them manna in the wil- | 
|| derness and commanded that six days they should gather it, | 
but on the seventh day, which is the sabbath, in it there ‘shall | 


. 








To wander life’s uneven way; 
No glimmer now to light my feet, 
A weary pilgrim here I stay, 
The message of the grave to greet. 


But yet I’ve hope, tis brighter far, 
Than any earthly thing I see, 

Than rainbow hues, or sun, or star— 
It lights me to eternity. 


It is an anchor, firm and sure, 
And fixed within that hallowed shrine, 
Wire angels wing, and pleasures pure, 
°*Mid everlasting glories shine. 
u zeeeneee 


ERRANTRIES, 
No. 1. 
_ TRAITS OF THE ESOPHAGTS, 


Original. 


It is a joyous spectacle, that of two or three scurs of youth 
attacking with a lupine ferocity, the Edibles, prepared by Pro- 
vidence and the cook, for the edification of the carnal tene- 
ment. There is a vast deal of very interesting philosophy in 
deglutition. A man’s intellectual character—(and gallantry 
politely and urgently whispers,—end that of a woman too;— 
| but then, the mooted question as to the actual existence of the 
intellect of that particular speciesof the genus animal is one, 
on which more iron nerved dogmatists thaa myself would hesi- 
tate to decide)—Mercury! what a parenthesis!—A man’s in- 
tellectual calibre, is plainly indicated by his masticatory pecu- 
liarities, 
|| Just for a moment observe that juvenile plying his knife and 
fork with a dexterity so barbarous in his unintermitted on- 
slaughts upon that unoffending steak. Sce! he fairly pitches 
at it! How his huge head wags and rolls from side to side 
with infinite satisfaction, as his ponderous mandibles close and 
|erunch upon the evanishing morsels. His eyes rove to and 
fro over the table with a flesh-searching gaze, absolutely awful. 
His arms seem to have a Briareus-like faculty of multiplica- 
tion and as the legs of a millepede, they are here, there and 
every where, in search of such gentle accessavies as rolls, com 
fits, &c. &c. 

Oh! with what fearful rapidity, section after section of the 
substantialities of life disappear adown that cavernous aper 
ture, that “awful bourne from which no traveller ever returns”; 
except upon an urgent invitation from a dose of ipecacuanha, 
or a draught of thorough-wort tea—Now take my word for it, 
that gross and sensual libel on humanity, is utterly indiscrimi- 
nate in his predilections. Tis whole happiness, the Ta Kad ov 








of his conceptions, is to gormandize; and his Heliogabalian 
palate;—I can’t help the use of that phrase; it expresses pre- 
cisely my idea, and as I do not intend this morceau to be read 
aloud, its pronunciation need injure the muxillaries of no 
one;—his Heliogabalian palate then, welcomes alike pot pic 
and pickles, oysters and onions, sourcrout and strawber- 
ries, tarts and turnips,—lettuce and lobsters, roast beef and 
raspberries,—butter and lard,—cranberries and cabbage;—and 
|the youth who can, coolly and premeditatedly, in the early 
buddings of existence,—before his morals have become con- 
taminated by a contact with the vile and sinful world,—per. 
| petrate the atrocity of an attempt to ingurgilate the last men- 
‘tioned article, evinces a quantum of original depravity that 
will go well nigh to—Oh no I never mention it. 

| Such a scion of mortality promises fair (or foul) to become 
‘a brawny, elephantine Brobdegnag;—one, into whose huge bull- 
|head ideas will have to be driven by a steam-engine;—one, 
‘who, in the maturity of his manhood, will carry more in his 





|, stomach than ever Milo carried on his shoulders;—one, who 
|, expends spirits and energy over a Tacitus, which ought to be 


|reserved to wield a sledge, propel an Algerine battering ram, 


} or close the mouth of a Lisbon earthquake. 
] By the side of this insatiate and insatiable gourmand, this 





terrible machine for the laceration and inhumation—perhaps, 


T once had hope—t’was like the bow, 

That belts the rain-cloud’s darkling brow; 
Alllovely was its radiant glow, 

But ah! its hues have faded now. 
T once had hope—’twas like the sun, 

That gilds the morning’s peaceful sky; 
Ere womanhood, its light was gone, 

And left me in despair to die. 


When life’s young hope was like the star, 
That glittered in my early heaven; 

The brilliant rays that gathered there, 
Were but for disappointment given. 


When in its rainbow radiancy, 
I fixed my heart upon its bloom, 
Clouds intervened, and hung ’oer me, 
A rayless and a changeless gloom, 


Wher like the sun, it shed a light, 
That dazzled from its distant zone, 

A dark eclipse threw dismal night, 
And left me friendless and alone— 


I 


| I should say, inventeration, of black cattle, sits a pale and 
| delicate stripling, watching carelessly, to all appearance, and 
| yet with intense interest to detect the most toothsome modi- 
cum of a pheasants wing, or the tiny tid-bit in an ortalan’s 

breast. He has discovered it and he elevates it to his lips, with 
| a nonchalant and yet most affectionate air, which manifestly 

and eloquently says, “come rest in this stomach, my own mor- 
| sel dear.” With how coquetish a disdain he permits that sauce 
| to irrigate his sensitive palate; and how condescendingly and 
| yet amorously he gradually turns the edge of that massive glass, 
| and, as a special favor, admits the deep, rich wine glistening 
| and sparkling, as if a miniature sun, had been dissolved to 
} lend it brilliancy;—now this is a sentimentalist;—high spirit- 
| ed and Byronical;—one who will woo and win his ladye love, 
| by the manifestation of a most exquisite emotion, trembling 
| extatically in stanzas of an order, that would tempt Apollo to 
trent him, through envy, as he did Marsyas. He may make 
a literary,—never a learned man; but certainly a gent!eman 
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P, S. He don’t eat ~abbage;—his inimitable taste has pre- 
vented his most di .at surmise that earth produces so vile a 
vegetable. 

Ha! whose eye is that which darts with a velocity so elec- 
trie across the board? With what enthusiasm and yet how 
sparingly he partakes of the delicacies before him. His teeth 
close upon the victim of their assault, with a down-right zeal. | 
In the scornful curl of his full, rich lip, the veal may discern | 
a withering philippie on its indigestiblencss, and in the moist | 
and rotund conformation of those same labials, the trussed | 
hare may read a eulogy, which too surely betokens its meel- ; 
stromic destiny.—Hicre, sir, is an embryo orator of prime 
grade. None of your second rate speechifiers—your retailers 
of newspaper—balderdash;—but the type and representative 
of the concentrated spirit of genuine cloquence—One, who 
will take a swoop, as an eagle from his eyrie, and seizing his 


sturtled auditor in his talous, whirl him breathlessly into the || i 


heavens; and, if an enemy, leave him bleeding and torn on the | 
ragzed peaks of Caucasus;—if a friend, rapt and extaticized | 
in the blissful vales of Shiraz, Inlled to repose with a music | 
more deliciously soothing than that, which regaled the senses 
of Julus in the bosom of the Queen of Love and the Myrtle. 
Umrn. 


THE CHESS GAME. 


Original. 





Gaming is a fascinating sin—all sin’s scem to be facinat- 
ing, but gaming is the Belzebub—prince of all, and includes 
within itself a legion of minor aberations. It appears to be 
a kind of hallucination, whose power more potent than the 
all subduing night mare holds the mental energics in thrall, 
and directs every movement of its victim this side of the in- 
fernal pit. Hell’s indomitable tyrant, never conceived of an 
employment better suited to his purpose of chaining the “free 
horn soul,” and preparing it while fettered, for the companion- 
ship of the horrid crew, over which he holds fiendish pre- 
rogative, 





There are parents in the world, who regard it as part of 
the education of their children, and are at particular pains to 
make them expert in games of chess—and as they say, they 
adopt this measure to quicken their perceptive faculties, and 
ive them'a habit of thinking closely. It may amuse a 
parent to witness the ingenuity his child may display in 
working his game, but the pleasure would be considerably 
moderated, if he would remember that every faculty of the 
little fellow’s mind is lost in one, and that one most intensely 
wrought upon—true he may be thinking closely—and the 
purpose of the parent in this is accomplished, but that very 
thought is grasping his intellect like an incubus, and he rises 
bewildered from his infatuating game, and so far from the 
“mental energies being aroused,” they are in many instances 
prostrated and ruined. The mind of youth like his body, is | 
seldom in as healthy action, as when free and untrammelled, 
it is left to its own expansion, or governed by the mild re- 
straints of virtue. Obedience may be “made a matter of| 
choice,”-rather than of “compulsion,” and of all the systems 
of moral government, that is most consistant with the nature 
of niakind, that consults personal happiness, and leaves “free 
the human will.” The twig must be bent, but often full often, 
its tenden fibres are broken, and half its encrgies destroyed, 
and the parent, who gives up the domestic moral code, the 
Bible teaches and seeks in senseless, and unmeaning games 
for the developments of his child’s genius, not only cripples 
that genius, but risks the eternal destiny 
spirit. 











|| his heart over his disappointed expectations. A thousand plans 


of his immortal || the sinfulness of card playing and the evils to which it led, 


ployment so full of danger—so fraught with terrible conse- 
quences? Is there one, who in the hands of innocence would 
place a fire-brand, the flame of which shall increase with 
years, and consume the victim of his mistaken policy. If 
there be, would that some light from heaven would reveal to 
him his error, and incline him to forsake it! 

I knew a gentleman of the first respectability,—his name 
need not be mentioned,—who believed that nothing would so 
fully develope the geuius of his son, as the game of chess, and 
every hour that he could spare was devoted to the purpose. 
| Without doubt that man enjoyed many moments of real satis- 
faction, in witnessing the developements, of the mind of his 
child; but cther and more soli id, and useful amusements, would, 
|| have given him the same gratification, and his instructions 
|| would not have been followed by the same unfortunate results. 
{| 
| 


The boy became enthusiastically fond of his game, and it was 
in vain that his father attempted to teach him modcration;—at 
home his board and wooden pegs, and at school his slate, were | 
the constant instruments upon which the surprising develope- 
ments of his genius were made;—his books were neglected, 
|and what little he learned was forced upon him. He may 
|have been a close thinker, but his thinking could be of bnt lit. | 
tle avail, while his one unimportant snbject engrosted it all; 
he read nothing, cared for nothing but his games, and only 
\learned them from actual observation, so that his thinking was 
\likely to be of no value to others and an injury to himself. In 
|his favourite pursuit, however, he certainly did excel, and to 
such a degree did he carry his success, that scarcely an imple- 
| ment of boyish sport was brought into the school, but he scon 
|beeame its owner, and he had more wealth while at school 
than he ever possessed fterwards, 

When he was eleven years of age, his father having busi- 
jness in a city some distance frem the one in which he lived, 
allowed him to be the companion of his journey;—during the 
| travel in one or two instances they were obliged to cross the wa- 
'ter and of course the steamboat was the method of conveyance. 
The father enjoyed the pleasure of looking out from the deck, 
upon the beautifnl and interesting scenery that the shores on 
either hand presented, and he wondered that his son should be 
more delighted with the confinement of the cabin, than with 
the continual varieties and changes that the view from the 
deck afforded; his surprise soon subsided, however, when he 
went below and found him the anxious observer of a company 
of young men, who were seated at a table, engaged heart and 
hand in a game at cards. The father’ was a moral man, and 
capable in some degree, of appreciating the warmth of youth- 
ful inclination, and for the first time, the consciousness of his 
error flashed npon his mind. He now felt that he should be 
compelled to undo, all that he hac taken so much pains to ac- 
complish, and he trembled at the thought of the mighty task 
of turning’ from a fertile soil, the roots of error that himself 
had taught to grow, and assisted to gather strength. He never 
intended that the simple chess game should be exchanged for 
cards, and the idea never once occurred to him of their near} 
association, until he saw his boy a devoted attendant on the 
card table. Ilis endeavours to get him from the spot were 
ineffectual, and he left him there, to weep in the bitterness of 














were revolved in the mind, and as many given up as_ hopeless, 
before he determined in regard to the course he should pur- 
suc to wean his infatuated boy, from the tide of iniquity upon 
which he saw him ready to embark. He was too late, the germ 
was firmly planted in the bosom of his son, and shoots had al- 
ready put forth, and when he endeavoured to convince him of 








the boy doubted his word, he could not sce why chess should 


The fondness of youth, for excelling in games of chance || be perfectly harmless and innocent while cards were denoun-| 
is remarkable, and in too many unhappy insta.ces, it grows || ced as- sinful,—both were games of chance, and he looked | 
with their growth, and strengthens with their strength, and || upon it, as a mere whim of his father, and a wish to tyrannize 


when manhood throws them amongst the varying contentions 
of life, they worship the idol of their young affections and are | 
ruined at its unholy shrine, 


The gambler like the drunkard seldom forsakes his dis- | boy found opportunities to indulge his propensities, that his 
graceful besetment, and though the evil of his doings may be || father knew not of; and not only was his precious time wasted 


over him, that made him so preemptory in his orders that he 
should never meddle with cards. The cye of a parcnt, be it! 
|ever so watchful cannot always be upon his child—and this 





pictured in horrid deformity upon his mind,—and the part he | at the card table, but he held companionship with dice and 


is pursuing, be plainly opened before him, with a light he | 


cannot mistake to reveal its dismal termination,—and though 
around him—on every hand, he beholds the fallen wretches 
that preceded him—sunk in depravity and dragging on a 
miserable existence, the end of which must be the insupport- 
able agony of their physical being, and the entrance to that 
flame that shall burn forever. Yet he wanders on, in his 
iniquity, breathing the atmosphere that is burdened with the 
groans and anguish of his perishing comrades, all warning 
him of his doom, and in the midst of these he turns his glar- 
ing eye-balls upwards, and denounces heaven as the author of 
his misfortunes, 

And is these a parent, who in view of these dreadful con- 
siderations, will devote the early years of his child to an em- 


» ‘ 











billiards and became a gambler. For several years, he suc- 
ceeded in eoncealing from his parent the excesses, into which 


became more beld, and indulged himself with impunity. Re. 
morse like an undying worm fed on his fathers’ vitals, and| 
when age was silvering his head, the conduct of his son was} 
breaking his heart. It was not long after the young man came 
out before the world as a professed gamster, that his character 
as a violent and ungovernable man was established, and he was 
avoided by all, but these who followed the same filthy occupa- 
tion. A few years since, in one of those places called hells he 
bore a conspicous part in a riot, and though not immediately 
concerned, in the game that gave rise to the disturbance, he 
took sufficient interest in the affair, to be one of the foremost 
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|his darling vice frequently led him, but when he grew up, he| 





in a fight that ensued; ;—finding his opponent was s getting the 
better of his strength he drew from his bosom a pistol and 
shot him through the head, the young man died in a few mj. 
nutes, and his murderer, though every means was used by his 
companions to effect his escape, was taken and imprisoned, he 
was soon after tried, and convicted of murder in, the second 
degree, and he is now the inmate of the Penitentiary of one 
of the Northern states, und while his father completely broken 
in spirit, is mourning over his mistaken prejudices, the son jx 
cursing him iu the malignancy of his obdurate heart for leary, 
ing him, when a — the simple cHESss GAME. 





THE SIGHTLESS RE STORED, 


BY E. Y. REESE. 





“And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his birth. 
John, ix. 1, 


‘ —_—_— 


Original . 


Darkness sat on his eyelids. 

He had felt 
In boyhood -hours, the warm tears frequent fall, 
From eyes materna] on his roseate cheek, 
And knew that they were tears. And he had heard 
The low faint sigh of anguish, half subdued, 
Vet thrilling in its eloguence—had felt 
The deep convulsive throbbing of the heart, 
Whereon his head was pillowed—as a dart * 
Had pierced the centre of his mother’s soul, 
And tingled ev’ry fibre, while she spoke 
In tones that told her hopelessnes of grief,— 
“Alas, my boy is blind!”” 


His tiny hands, 

Were wont in childish playfulness to rest 

* Upon each feature of the one so loved; 
And he did often smile, as the dark hair 
Ta rich and delicate smoothness met his touch; 
And his young heart elated, as the voice 
Of more than tenderness did greet his ear, 
And the soft lips of love where prest to his:— 
But he alas! was blind!—and tho’ the cup 
Of joy, was sometimes to o’erflowing full, 
Yet was his soul a stranger to the thoughts, 
That speak their mysteries only from the eye;— 
A stranger to the meek and radiant smile, 
That like a sunbeam resting on a cloud, 
Dispelleth childhood’s little woes,—and gives ~ 
A gleam of happiness, words may not speak, 
Nor sightless-ones conceive. 


Maturer years, 
Restored him not to vision. He had stood, 
When Nature sported in her joyous hours, 
And felt the soft winds kiss his darken’d lids, 
And heard their whisperings mid the waving trees, 
And wondered much their fashion—and when Storm, 
In whirlwind majesty rede thro’ the sky, 
Pouring dire vengence o’er the startled earth— 
He heard the rolling of his chariot wheels, 
And knew to call it thunder—but the flash, 
Of liis fierce eye-bail, was to him a thing, 
Which was as it were not. 


He heard of Night,— 
Of the fair moon, and countless shining orbs, 
Walking in cali magnificence on high, 
Singing their lullaby to wearied man:— 
He heard of Day—of the all-glorious Sun 
Flooding the earth with light, and life and bliss, 
Smiling on mountain-top, and in the vale,— 
But hearing while he saw not, brought no joy:— 
He only sighed that to himself was given 
No promised dawn to his protracted gloom.— 
Yet murm/’ring words ne’er dwelt upon his lips. 


But the meek-minded Saviour—He, whose life, 
Was the kind promptings of the sichest love.— 
Whose very look was healing; and who ne’er 
Had coldly pass’d the child of suffering by— 
Gazed on his sightless balls; and felt liis soul, 
Move in him, with a sympathy profound: 

And he did touch his eyes with wetted clay, 
And said in sweetest accents—“Go my son 
Wash in Siloam’s waters, and thy sight 

Shall be restored thee.” 


Now, in faith he stood, 
Ry the clear streamiet—and his inmost soul, 
Thrill‘d with expectancy, as stooping down 
He caught the healtiful waters in his hand 
And brought them to his eye-lids. Suddenly 
A strange and indistinct sensation pass*d 
O’er all bis senses,—and a mellowed gloom 
Rested before his vision—and was gone! 
—Again he laved,—when Jo! in glory burst 
Upon him, all the blessedness of sight! 

Te saw the cool waves rippling at his feet, 
And the rich verdure of the river’s banks, 
And the blue sky above him!—ay! his soul, 
Was fill’d with transport, far surpassing words’— 
—Silence befits its musing! 





The perusal of books of sentiment and of discriptive poetry, 
and the frequent survey of natural scenery, with a certain des 
gree of feeling and fancy, must have « most beneficial “7 
upon the imagination and the heart. 
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_and the calm, but decided manner, in which he delivered his 
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THE THREE WCRLDS. 


Original. 
The world in which we live, is bright 
With beauty and with loveliness; 
And many a form of life and light 
With fairy niien and gorgeous Cress, 
Allures with gay and glad deceit 
Our wandering eyes and roving feet. 


The world to which we-go is pure: 

he wayworn pilgrim’s home of rest; 
Its pleasures are as rich and sure 

As mr, whose presence gives them zest: 
A happy realin that knows no care, 
The wise, the great, the good are there. 


Or else the world to which we go, 

Ts one of keen and constant pain, 

A horrid prison-house of wo; 

Where darkness gnaws its heated chain, 
And dismal! shrieks of fell despair 
Foment the thick and lurid air. 


Three worlds! oh God! and may we here, 
Prepare to shun the world of grief; 

Resist, with holy hope and fear, 

The fierce assults of unbelief; 
And sav’d from death’s profound abyss, 
In triumph, gain the world of bliss. 








SS Ee TS 
CRITICAL NOTICES. | 








Menorrs or Lucien Bonaparve, Prince or Cantino; written 
by himself and translated under his own immediate inspec. | 
tion. 

Part the first comprises a narrative of the leading events | 
in France, from the year 1792 to the year eight of the Re- | 


public. : \ 


' 


‘ew can recur, without emotions of horror, to the scenes | ; : 
Few : : s ''venge upon the mansion and furniture, she left behind her, 


| has fixed a blot upon his name which time will never erase 


of slaughter and bloodshed, that gave name and character, to 
the reign of terror, which yet hangs like a dark stain upon | 
French history. The democratic despotism, that disorganised | 
the frbric of government, and spread anarchy with all its | 
dreadful consequences, throughout one of the most polished 
kingdoms of the globe, has written the immortality of that 
reign in human gore, and from the gloomy record, which the 
people of France must revert to with unhappy feelings, it 
might readily be supposed, that long e’re this they had learned | 


to think well of proposed changes before they begin to operate, | 


and not rush unprepared into other revolutions. Subsequent | 
circumstaices have proved, however, that the erratic tempera- 
ment of the French, disqualifies them for the examination of 
consequences, and urges them impetuously forward, in the | 
prosecution of any great scheme that fortuity may render | 
popular. ‘I'hey scem to have been schooled in revolution; | 
and such addepts have they become in the arts, that in three , 
days rulers can be deposed and an entire change effected in 
the order ef government. 

The eelcbrated Abbe Raynal, knew well the character of, 
his countrymen, and calculated their future history with nice 
pfecision und most prophetic discrimination. He warned 
them of their danger, and endeavored in his mild way, to 
arrest the tde of ruin that he saw approaching to overwhelm 
his country, and notwithstanding the coolness he manifested, 


sentiments, ‘hey were received in the ungenerous spirit of 
jealous hostility, and the most bitter contumely that infuriated 


Had the address of the Abbe, to have been read before the 
chambers after the -deposition of Charles X. he could hardly 
have made a more forcible and pointed allusion. And with 
such men as Mirabeau and Raynal, to restrain their rash and 
impetuous proceedings, the French people encountered a 
series of unparalleled disaster which agitated the entire 
| government and diffused anarchy through every township. 
The unpracticed theories of Montesquieu and Roussea, so 
‘infatuated the members of the assembly, and deluded the 
| French people themselves, that they willingly united in incor- 
porating them with their policy, and found their mistake, 
‘only in time, to rush into other and more glaring inconsisten- 
‘cies. The eagle eye of Napoleon was upon the mancuvres 
|of the French, and when the people were wearied with muta- 
|tion, passive under the weight of revolution, and only want- 
‘ing some daring spirit, to assume the reins of government, 
and direct its destiny, he seized the golden opportunity, 
land over Republican France reigned the most absolute of 
| monarchs. 

Robespeire that “king of terrors,” and vampine who re- 
| velled amid the blood of his fellow beings, could only keep 
ithe ascendancy while the cry of “liberty and equality,” ex- 
‘cited the people to madness, and when satiated with cruelty 
‘they began to suspect, the error of their course—he fell, 
| effectually and forever—and his name is hated by mankind, 
|while for Napoleon there exits some sympathy, and like 
'Cesar’s we regret his reverse of fortune. 
| The little island of Corsica once the residence of the Bona- 
‘parte, family and birth place of Napoleon, figures largely in 
the overturning of empire. In the rashness of Paoli, in 
‘making refugees of that family, we read much of the fate of 
France. The conduct of Paoli has baen censured by his own 





|, countrymen, and while his virtues have been venerated and 


‘admired, that single act of driving from Ajaccio the mother 
of Napoleon, and permitting his rude followers, to take re- 


from the memory of Corsican posterity. 

| Lucien Bonaparte, made no inconsiderable figure, in the 
tragedy, that stained the fame of France with blood, and ac- 
cording to his own record, he has been the means of snatch- 
ing from the accursed Gullotine, many who were destined for 
its voracious jaws. His name has been made the subject of 
censure and “calumny,” and that he, my not go down to the 
grave, execrated by the good citizens of his own, and other 
countries, he has thought proper to write a narrative of the 
most important events in his life. Posterity will judge of his 
‘motives and decide upon his merits. 

| Much ‘egotism is apparent, among the pages of the work, 
‘a portion of which is acknowledged with candor, by the 
'autobiographer, the style is good, the subject intensely in- 
teresting, and it is of some importance, that the remainder 
of the work be given to the public. ‘The author’s determina- 
tion is, to publish only, so far as his design may be appro- 
bated, and that such information as the parts will contain, 
'may not be lost, we hope he may mect with every success 
|and encouragement. 

He speaks thus, of the infamous deeds of the French terro- 
|| rists: 

|| “In October, Maria Antoinette was dragged to the scaffold, 
\|in a trumbrill with her hands tied, in the midst of six hun- 
|'dred thousand, Parisians, stupified and trembling before a 
| handful of brigands. 

| In November, the assassins deified themselves with their 








wretches could invent, was cast upon the name of their well 
meaning author, But he soon triumphed over the factious 
crew, and the very men who were the most clamorous ia 


denouncing his pacific, and well timed advice and measures, | 


were compc!led to acknowledge their justness and propriety, 
and in the further developmer.ts of history his prediction has 
been clearly and positively fulfilled. In his address hefore 
the bar of the assembly—to which Lucien Bonaparte refers 
in his memoirs, he used the following eloquent and prophetic 
remarks. 

“Called to regenerate France, you ought to consider what 
you could usefuily preserve of the ancient order; and above 
all, that which you could not abandon. France being a mon- 
arciyy—purily the principles, by seating the throne upon its 


true basis, the sovereignty of the nation: fix the limits by | 


placing them in the national representation was what you 
hadto do, And you think you have done it! But in organiz- 
ing the powers, the force, and the success of the constitution, 
depended upon the equilibrium, and you had to defend your- 
selves against the bent of prevailing ideas. You ought to 
have seen that the power of kings was declining in opinion, 
and that the rights of the people were increasing. Thus in 
weakening without measure, that which tends to decay na- 
turally, in fortifying without proportion that which tends na- 
turally to increase, you arrivé forcibly at the sad result—of a 
king without authority—a people without restraint.” ’ 


|;mock worship of reason; for that reason which they endea- 


| vored to substitute for the gospcl, was but an idol bathed in 
| human blood, which presided’ over their frantic orgies; the 
heads of Girondines, of Bailli and Lavoisier, those worthy 
| interpreters of true reason were the first sacrifices of the new 
|, worship. Powerful members of the convention traversed the 
| departments to prevent the rage of the populace from cooling. 
|| Barras and Freron were at Marseiles! Our little commune 
| vainly hoped to escape from their lynx eyes. Some miserable 
| denunciator had informed them that St. Maximin had not 
_ fnrnished the smallest repast for the gullotine, and that in the 
| house of our suspected, open to the families of the prisonors, 
| they were sufficiently calm to make a practice of amusing 
| themselves with the charms of music. They immediately 


|; took the resolution of destroying such a scandal, and two 
| families of the inquisition were charged to put us in the right 


| road.” 
| 


——_———— 





} Homer; oR THE IRON RULE—A domestic story by Saran 
| Stickney, author of the “Poetry of Life.” “Pictures of Pri- 
i vate life,” &c. two volumes in one. Miss Stickney’s “Poetry 
jof Life,” has given her an elevated situation among the 
|writers of the day. The productions of her pen have been 
|well received, and she enjoys the satisfaction of knowing, 

that a very favorable impression in regard to herself, has been 
| made whenever her works have been distributed. And really 
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it seems like a relief, when amidst the volumes that have in- 
undated the community, which contain nothing but common 
place relations, and much unmeaning verbiage one meets with 
a chaste deliniation of domestic life as connected with society, 
without those insipid, every day transactions which would 
not be interesting in actual transpiration, much less are they 
worthy of being made the subjects of studied and elaborate 
rehearsal. In these volumes the author has woven consider- 
able mortality with the thread of her story, and shown forth 
by ahistory of real life the truth of Lord Littleton’s remark 
“There is a great deal of difference between a good man and 
a good father: I have known bad men, who excelled my 
father as much in parental care, as he was superior to them 
in real virtue.” This scems to have been her text, and she 
has managed the subject in admirable style. 

She has hit off too, some of the inconsistencies into which 
good and bad folks, are sometimes alike involved: such as the 
calamaties of authors. Parents choosing merriageable part- 
ners for their children against their consent. Delays of law- 
yers, in the settlement of matters, entrusted to their adjust- 
ment, which last thing savors much of dishonesty. And that 
those, who may be guilty of these henious effences, may 
learn to mend their manners, and give up their sinful -prac- 
tices, we recommend the purchase and perusal of the book 
under consideration. 

We are indebted for the above works to Messrs. Lewis and 
Coleman. 





= 





Sournern Literary Messencer.—Published by T, W. White, 
Richmond, Va., at five dollars per annum. 

We have received the numbers of this Magazine, for Au- 
gust and September, they are haudsomely got np, and the ty- 
pographical execution is without fault. 

When we first skimmed over the pages, to see what subjects 
were treated on, we came near laying the numbers aside, un- 
der the impression that they were dull and heavy, and but 
little calculated, to enliven a lonely hour; a duty which these 
monthly Mercuries are expected to perform; but upon further 
examination we found much to amuse,—several light articles 
of a highly interesting nature, were interpersed throughout 
the numbers, and we experienced much pleasure in their pe- 
rusal, There is a great deal in the manner of arranging mat- 
ter in periodicals intended for amusement as well as instruc- 
tion, and where there is a light and fanciful appearance, we 
are the soonest attracted, and the more likely to be pleased. 
the eye must be consulted for its influence, is worth something 
considerable in the gratification of taste. A casual glance at 
the dense columns of the work before us, directs our thought 
to the dark regions of Philosophy, the misty mazes of which, 
we prepared ourselves with panoply to encounter, and we seem 
inclined to lay itaside for some sober moment, when our minds 
can endure reflection’ It wou!d be an improvement if some re- 
lief were afforded the eye, in its passage through the pages of 
this magazine, doubtless the mind would appreciate the kind- 
ness, and imanine its task something lighter. 

There is a “Yankee dauber at work, among the pages of the 
Messenger, and he does things up in a pretty fair style, his 
daubings are sprightly, and not altogether useless. It is sin. 
gular enough though, that a yankee should be employed, to 
daub the periodicals of old Vivginia—but if he keeps on, and 
does it well, no one will find fault with him—as for us—we 
wish him, and Mr. White all the success they deserve. 

I. P. Cook, Bookseller, is the agent for this city. 


Maine Montuty Macazine.—The issue for October is before 
us—handsomely finished, and full of good things, “Philoso- 
phical musings,” poetical effusions, anda variety of other mat- 
ters, among which is found but one story,—immortalize them. 
selves among the pages of this well received monthly. The 
articles are well written, and a majority of them, on such 
subjects as cannot fail to instruct, while their style is sufti- 
ciently interesting, to induce one to read them. 

The Maine Magazine is well conducted, and highly credi- 
ble to the state whose name it bears. It is published at three 


dollars per annum. 
———————————X—X*_———~—— 


Epwarp Lyrron Butwer.—This celebrated novelist, has 
written a play entitled “Cromwell.” We have seen the first 
act, and it adds very little credit to his fame as a writer—we 
have seen better by a Hindoo, and wonder exceedingly, that a 
man wito handles a pen in prose as Bulwer does, should per 
petrate such indifferent blenk verse- Act first, is all that is 
yet from the press, the balance will soon be forthcoming, doubt. 
less if it gets upon the stage, it will be improved, if not, ize 
think even the name of its distinguished author will not be 
able to make it go. 






* 





The Boston Transcript says:—“Rev. Issacco Aaron, an 
Armanian priest, was a passenger in the Aurora, from Smyrna, 
which arrived at this port this morning. He is said to be the 
first who ever visited this country.” 
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Epvcatiox.—In no country upon the globe, is education so 
essential to the prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants as 
our own. The perpetuity of our free government depends in 
a great degree upon the intelligence of the people, for, from 
them all power is derived, and to them it periodically returns. 
They are sovereign,—the only rulers, and those whom they 
invest with authority, are nothing more than their agents, ap- 
pointed for a stated time, and amenable to them, for the man- 
ner in which their specified duties are discharged. And we 
necd go no further than the selection of those agents, for an 
indubitable evidence, of the necessity of sound judgment, and 
correct discrimination, on the part of those who make choice 
of them, and for whose benefit all their labors are designed 

It has ever been a custom, founded on correct principles, 
and admitted in every community, to select the wisest, and 
most able’men, for the performance of the most difficult, and 
responsible oflices—and in few instances, have men of con- 
temptible abilities, been preferred to those of superior qualifi- 
cations, if in any, it has been, to effect some party purpose, 
or because, the principles of the rt able man, were in oppo- 
sition to the views of right, held by the majority. 

If then, it be true, that men of high capabilities, are requir- 
ed to perform the functions of government,—it must also be 
true, that a good degree of intelligence is requisite, on the part 
of the people, to enable them to discern who is the most ca- 
pable man, and the best prepared to fulfil the obligations their 
good opinion shall impose upon him, in the office, to which 
they intend he shall be elevated. It very frequently happens, 
that in communities, there are conflicting interests, and men 
of equal qualifications, but of different views of policy, pre- 
sent themselves for consideration and suffrage:—the elective 
franchise, being the property of the people, and the right of 
suffrage, their equal and inalienable ownership,—the preroga- 
tive of one, is the prerogative of all,—enlightened and unen- 
lightened,—and the ballot box is alike, the depository of votes, 
of right and wrong—of good and bad policy. If then, through 
ignorance, the majority be favorable to some unfortunate and 
ill advised measure, they, with those of the minority who op- 


posed them, must be alike the sufferers in the evil consequences || 


that follow;—whereas, if the voters, or the greater number of 
them, had been well informed upon the maiters, they were 
proud of having the privilege of deciding, those evil results 
would never have ensued. It may be thought a small matter, 
for a man to deliver his ticket to the election judges, but he 
should remember that the ticket tells upon the policy he sup- 
ports, and faithfully prepare his mind, to sit in judgment upon 
its future consequences. With his vote, he gives away his 
power, and if the man it honors with the high agency of a 
nations lawgiver, or counsellor, be venal, or his cause unjust, 
he voter, not only abuses his exalted previledge, but wrongs 
his countrymen. In an educated commuuity an abuse of 
power will not long be tolerated, and the officer who becomesan 
innovator, and usurps authority not delegated to him, or vio- 
lates his pledges of explicit obedience to the duties the laws 
have ordained, when the powcr returns to the people, they 
displace the unworthy servant, and give his honors to another, 
and this is done in a calm, and peaceable, and dignified way, 
and withal, in a fearlessness, and independence of action, that 
should ever be the characteristic of freemen. Such are com- 
munities that deserve the freedom, which was dearly purchas- 
ed, by the blood of their distinguished ancestors, for they are 
the ones, who will deliver it to posterity unharmed. But among 
the unenlightened, there is continually at work, the spirit of 
anarchy which brings forth confusion, disturbs the peace of 
society, and perverts, in many instances, the sacred privileges 
their forefathers bled to bequeath them. In the midst of these, 
there is intrigue and corruption—bargain, and sale of high 
and holy rights, and in the complete sacrifice of honor, de- 
signing and ambitious men, seck their elevation- How neces- 
sary is it, then, how indespensible, that all the inhabitants of 
our country shouid be enlightened? 

But why is it requisite, to reason upon a subject so plain? 
A subject, in favor of which, ten thousand ‘arguments rash 
upon the mind at once, and overwhelm it with their mountain 
evidence. Men scarcely require to be told, that the safeguard 
of a republic, isin the intelligence and virtue of its inhabi- 
tants,—they know that when a republican government, is con- 
trasted with a monarchy, the difference is plain; so plain that 
it may be comprehended by the most ordinary understanding. 
It appears at once, that the protection, and only certain secu- 
rity, of the despot, is in the ignorance of his subjects, who 
pay oppressive tribute to enrich him, and bend to his iron 
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sceptre with slavish obedience,—slavery, under any circum. | pudence and audacity imaginable, it has said, “thus far shalt 
stances, is an unnatural condition; and judging from our ex-||thou go.” In the admirable modesty of her nature, she re. 
perience in freedom, it would seem to do violence to our views || tires, tacitly consenting to the unholy mandate, and looks out 
of justice, to suppose, that nature’s God ever designed, that a | from her seclusion upon the works of man, as though it were 
haughty lordling should enthrone himself upon high, and hold | her highest ambition, to be pleased with their performance; 
imperious domination over his fellow men, many of whom, || and such effect has this condition of things upon the female 
are far better in principle and practice than himself—and that | mind sanctioned as it has been, by long custom, that even in 

























he should be supported in his pride by their industry and hard | this age of liberalism, woman seems to be in mental capabili. 
labor while the tears and blood of suffering thousands, are | ties, like in her influence upon society, not aware of her pow. 
sacrificed to preserve his elevation. To bring the subject closer | ers, or if aware of them, she is deprived of the energy of ex. 
to our feelings—could we kneel, as they kneel, and kiss the erting them. In the domestic routine, is recorded the duty of 
rod that rules them? Every principle and feeling of our na- || woman, and very properly; but if that duty confines her more 
than the ordinary business of man, occupies him,—it becomes 

But the emancipation of mankind, from the fetters of des. || oppressive. It is the province of man to bustle with the 
potism, is fast going foward. There is an enlightenment upon | world, and prevent, as far as possible, the companion of his so- 





|the winds, that all the powers upon earth cannot arrest, and it | cial hours, from a contact with its roughness and inequalities, 


" =" 5 heaps | ° ° . 
is awakening the nations to freedom. Within our recollec. It is the province of woman to manage domestic concerns,— 


tion, many of the links in the chain of European oppression | but intellectual hours are alike the property of both, and high 
have been broken. The people of England, have tale | mental qualifications, the prerogative of one as much as the 
power from the king, by degrees, and the two houses of parlia- | other. 
ment, legislate as for a free government. France has attempt- | Custom, however, not man, is the tyrant, and it may be that 
ed republicanism, and when the factions that disturb her inter. | Woman’s emancipation from this menta! thraldom will be 
nal policy, shall cease, she may assume in truth, as she has | flected of itself. 

‘attempted in theory, that form of government. The Queen A lovely intelligent woman is the most enchanting thing 
of Spain, has already said that her “aim shall be to keep the | upon earth, and when, her proud intellect shall arise in its ma- 


government near the people.” Prussia, one of the most abso- | jesty and shine, Baltimore will be a little paradise, worthy a 


|lute despotismis upon the globe, has a system of education es- | Pilgrimage from every corner of the world. 
|tablished, superior to any thing of the kind in existence, and , , Ss 
that very enterprise may at some future period be the means] Samvet Barnes Esqa—This gentleman after having acquir. 
of reducing the emperor’s authority, and elevating the peo-| ed a reputation which any man.might envy, retires from his 
ple to freedom,—and it may be, that before America has or- || editorial duties “full of years and fullof honors.” We regret 
ganized a system of education worthy her free institutions, | the departure of this veteran from the ranks of the editorial 
Prussia may be a republic. | army, for another to supply his place in all respects like him. 

The neglect of education in our country is sinful, and for | self, will not readily be found. He was the warm friend of 
this neglect, if efforts are not used to repair it, we may be |the young, and with the exception of his vetcran compeer, 
brought toa terrible expiation. It is time we had moved asa | William Gwinn esq., the only editor in this city who seemed 
jnation, in this matter, and those having the ability and oppor- | to devote much attention to the encouragement of rising talent; 
‘tunity should cease not to continue their energies until the | however favorable others may have been, we know of none but 
means of obtaining a good education, is placed within the | these who were celebrated for their kindness and care over 
|reach of every individual in the country. the growing abilities of young men. We have one left however 
== to whom we shall look up as to a father, and hope others may 


Fur. Savine Socrety.—This is the title of'a society recent- || depart from the rigid routine and come up to the good exam- 
ly formed in the fourth ward of this city, the primary object | ple these worthies have set before them. 
of which is, to supply fuel, during the winter to the destitute | Nelson Poe, esq. succeeds Mr. Barnes. 
deserving poor, “without being expensive or burtlensome to. 
the citizens.” ‘This is indeed, an object most desirable. It is, GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE cAusEs.—In the history of the 
| well known, that the amounts collected regularly in the winter | world, it will be found, that the most important circumstances 
|seasons, by contributions from benevolent individuals, which | that have taken place, and the mightiest convulsions that have 
have generally been liberal, have never been sufficient to meet | disturbed mankind, have arisen apparently from the most tri- 
the increasing demands of the numerous poor of this ward: | vial causes. In a late number of the “Southern Literary Mes- 
Hence arose the necessity of having an organized system,’ senger” a writer, who signs R. Saunpers, has published a large 
(founded upon “proper principles and properly managed,” to | number of extracts from a French work, published in Dublin, 
|meet the exigency, and gave rise to the formation of the | in the year 1768, and remarks “had I room, I could copy near- 
Fourtn Warp Fvet Savine Sociery. |ly half the book, without fearing to tire my readers, so true it 
The society is formed somewhat on the principles of a com. | is that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ ’” We condense the fol- 
pany. The intention is to purchase wood, at the most favor- | lowing. 
able time, on the best terms, and store it for sale; but will be | “In Roman history, it is found that the government was 
sold, only when it can be done most advantageously, except | overthrown in consequence of Collatinus’ praising his wife 
to members, who have the privilege of purchasing one cord a | Lucretia. The love of Appius Claudius for Virginia, destroy- 
season at cost. When the “funds of the socicty amount to | ed the Decemvirate. The jealousy of a woman against her sister 
five thousand dollars, the net prasits, after supplying the poor, | raised the Plebians to the Consulor dignity- Fulvia’s disgust 
shall be divided annually among the members, according to | towards her lover caused the discovery of Cataline’s conspira- 
their interest therein.” |cy. Anthony and Octavius fought in consequence of the ugli- 
That it may prove successful, in the accomplishment of its | ness of Fulvia. The quarrel of two men of the lowest con- 
charitable purpose, is our hearty and sincere wish; and doubt- | dition, the one a Genoese, the other a Venetian, occasioned a 
less it will, if the citizens of the ward, are unanimous, as | war between these Republics, in which much wealth was ex- 
they should be, in favor of its support. The monthly contri- | pended and many valuable lives destroyed. A Genoese shoc- 
bution is small, and if paid regularly, would scarcely be felt, | maker, caused the government of the republic to changed. An 
besides, there are real advantages to be derived from becoming | Empress treated her daughter with severity, and Attila in con- 
a member of the Fuel Saving Society. | sequence ravaged Gaul and Italy, and laid the foundation of 
This subject merits attention, and it is to be hoped, the other | Venice. A game of dice settled the Vandals in Africa, and 
wards of the city, will take the matter into consideration, as | made them ravage Italy and sack Rome. Chilperic, King of 
the sooner the plan is matured and brought into efficient action | France struck his wife with a switch in sport and was assas- 
the better. The fourth certainly deserves much credit for | sinated in consequence. The settlement of the Lombards in 
having been the first mover of this benevolent enterprise,— | Italy was occasioned by a repartee of the Empress Sophia. 
now which will second the motion. | Two Norman barrons fought a duel, and thereby was establish. 
—_—= | ed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. - England and France 
Tur Laptrs.—The fame of Baltimore for beautiful women, | were involved in bloody wars by the beauty of a young Turk. 
is acknowledged thoughout all christendom, to be unrivalled, | Three Khans of the Tartars, and several cities were destroy- 
and without doubt, there are minds among these lovely crea-j|ed, by the agency of a yellow goat. Francis I,came near 
tures, which if allowed toshine, would exalt them to an enviable | losing France, by falling in love with a lady and promising to 
position, in the history of our country’s rising literature. meet her at Lyons. Brittany was reunited to France, and 
Nature’s works, whenever she makes an entire and polished | England disturbed by civil commotions by the love of the 
completion of them, are generally, the most perfect and con- | duchess dowager for a Jew. A German struck a Genoese with 
sistant, in all their parts; and we cannot but suppose, that in |a stick and caused the Austrians to be driven from the city, 
such inestimable caskets, she has placed jewels of priceless | and Genoa recovered her liberty.” 
value | 
Some unjust, ungenerous, and exceedingly arbitrary spirit, 
seems to have fixed the sphere of woman, and with all the im- 





Madame Warren, the female AZronaut did not succeed in 
getting up into the sky on Thursday. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


RemarKasLe Breviry.—Not long since three ministers offi-|| The Frenchman at first appeared utterly confounded at this 
ciated in the course of one sabbath, in a church in this city, || unlooked for occurrence; but recovering himself in a moment 
and whet is worthy of note, the subjects selected by them || he, with the politeness and urbanity of his nation, invited his 
were ull comprised in eleven words! ‘The text selected in the || daring opponent to ascend the stage. ‘The bystanders, when 
morning was “One thing is nced{al”—in the afternoon, “Grow || they had recovered from their surprise at the challenge of Le 
in Grace”—ond in the evening, “Why smitest thou me.” Can||Cain being accepted, were very eager to ascertain who this 
any instance of brevity like the above, be cited, as the occur-|| fearless being was. “Who is he?” and what is he?” were 
rence of one sabbath, without any premeditation upon the part || questions reiterated from one to another; but what he was, or 
of the ministers? Notwithstanding the brevity of the subjects || who he was, no one knew and none could tell. No.one had 
selected, yct the matter contained in them was ample and in-|| observed him until he had separated from the crowd to accept 


, specimens. 


eresting. 


Tue votume.—We have made choite of the quarto form 
for our paper, that those of our friends who desire its preser- 
yation may have it bound. Fiftytwo numbers will make a 
handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages, and we 
shall spare no pains to. render them of sufficient interest, to 
file and retain until the expiration of the year, when they 
may be bound up and laid aside for perusal at pleasure. 





Beauty.—The Boston editors are quarrelling about this in- 
teresting article—from the way they talk we should suppose 
it scarce among them. If they will run over here to Balti- 
more, we will take great pleasure in showing them a few 


————_o_—__ 

Miutirary.—Our city was enlivened last Monday, by a 
splendid parade of the volunteer companies of the light divi- 
sion, commanded by generals Howard and Medtart. Monu- 
ment square, when all alive with glittering arms and waving 
plumes, presented one of those interesting scenes of “auld | 
lang syne,” that used so frequently to regale us. 





A Tn1Er—As was supposed, at all events he was a strag- 
gler, and had no business there—was seen a short time since, 
to enter a house in Monument street, and being closely pur- 
sued, ran up stairs—into the garret—out the dormant window, 
jumped from the roof, two stories, into the street. The only 
injury sustained from his descent, was a sprain in the fore leg; 
no bones broken. ‘The thief turned out to be a hungry Dos. 
Wolf is now doing well. é 








THE SLOUCHED IAT. 

In the year 16—, there appeared in the goodly town of Bos- 
ton one Monsicur Le Cain, who, from the account he gave of | 
himself, came to sojourn among them for the purpose of in- 
structing the sober and staid citizens, in the “noble science of | 


defence.” He took lodgings in King street, at the sign of the || 


Cat-and-Parrot, from whence he issued his cards; giving no- 
tice, that at all hours of the day, he held himself in readiness 
at his room, to give lessons in the noble exercise of the broad- 
sword. Atthe bottom of his bills was appended the follow- 
ing: “N. B. Any gentleman who is so good as to join in the 


amusement, and escapes without three cuts and parry to one || 


attempt, will be entitled to twelve lessons gratis.” This boast 
drew forth at once the pride and feeling of all the young blades 
in the town who had ever “don’d glove” or handled foil; and 
many in consequence were the encounters with the dapper 
Frenchman. ‘It was all in vain: the activity and skill of Mon- 
sieur carried him through all triumphant. 
tickled his pride; and to gratify his vanity, or more perhaps to ex- 
tend his celebrity and increase the number of his pupils, he 
caused a stage to be erected on the common, upon which he 
daily appeared, armed “cap-a-pie,” giving challenge, that he 
was ready then and there to contend with naked blades against 


all new comers. This was a cooler—to engage in a “friendly || 
y 


Frenchman evidently had the advantage of activity, while the 


This success |; 





passage,” with buttoned foils, where nothing was exposed but | 
their vanity, wes what had been and could be endured by the 
young gladiators of the town; but to face this gunpowder cap- 
tain of the Louises in mortal combat, was not for a moment 
to be thought of No one ever dreamt of attempting it. Thus 
Monsieur Le Captain had his stage entirely to himself, upon 
which he continued daily to renew his challenge, give point 
and cut direct upon the empty air. 

It was at one of those daily exhibitions, when an unusual 
large number were looking on to witness his dexterity in cut- 
ting and flourishing, and listening to the oft repeated chal- 
lenge, that a man stepped from out of the crowd, and very 
coolly walking foward, drew his glove from his hand and cast 





it upon the platform, in token of his acceptance of the chal- i), 


lenge. He was completely enveloped in a large dark colored | 
cloak of coarse material, which, in the act of drawing his | 
glove, fell open, and disclosed to the view of the astonished 

bystanders, a ponderous broad sword buckled to his thigh, that 

judging from its size, would be useless in any but the hands 

of “William Wallace,” or a “Douglas. of the bloody heart,” 

This together with a slouched hat, constituted the whole of 
his visible costume. He appeared rather above the common 

size, with a form that denoted great strength and activity. 


the challenge. As for Le Cain, when he found himself driven 
to the issue upon his own terms, with a crowd of witnesses 
among whom were a number of his pupils, and all of whom 
heard his repeated boastings, he was determined that this un- 
known, who in his opinion was hoping to disgrace him, should 
pay dear for his temerity. With these thoughts in his mind, 
he addressed the stranger: “You shall play a bloody game for 
this, sir broad-brim.” “I am here,” replied the unknown, in 
a clear and calm voice, “to punish a vain boast; let the result 
be as God wills.” “Well spoken,” said Le Cain, his face red- 
dening with passion at the stranger’s coolness, “but are you 
aware that your opponent is the best swordsman in the coun- 
try?” This information did not produce the effect upon the 
slouched hat, that Le Cain evidently intended it should. In 
the same provoking and even voice he replied, “Your language, 
my cock-sparrow, well becomes your. profession; but young 
man,” (and his voice assumed a tone of sarcasm) “you had 
better cease your boasting, and save your strength, for I as- 
sure you that you will need it all to steady your eye, and guard 
your points.” The sword of the fiery Frenchman was un- 


sheathed in a moment—the stranger coolly followed his exam- 
ple. “This insolence is not to be be borne,’ said Le Cain, 


placing himself in a posture of attack, “defend yourself,” and he 
commenced a furious attack upon the stranger,. The one was 
all fire and impetuosity—the other cool and collected. The 


strength and self-possession of the other appeared to render 
hirh full his equal. Le Cain, who had depended upon his su- 
perior skill, finding himself repeatedly foiled, became more en- 
raged as the contest continued. His face was as red as scar- 
let, and his whole countenance betrayed the height of passion, 
which strongly contrasted with the calm and collected coun- 
‘tenance of the stranger. This self-possession was noticed by 
Le Cain, and tended to increase his rage; he shifted his ground, 
and attempted to bring the face of his antagonist to the sun: 
|his opponent turned to receive him as steadily as if he moved 
| upon a pivot, continuing to act only on the defensive. The 
}attempt of Le Cain to blind the stranger by the sun appeared 
\to have succeeded, for he had no sooner turned him in that 
position, than the sword of the unknown. missed a parry, and 
he received a deep wound in the sword arm. He still main 
|tained his ground and self-possession, but the cool and calm- 
| countenance had disappeared; his face was flushed; every mus- 
|cle of his powerful frame appeared to be brought into action, 
|he shifted his ground with the speed of lightning, and his 
blows were dealt with a speed and force that showed a deter- 
mination to bring the contest to a close. This change in affairs 
in an instant altered the opinion that Le Cain had entertained 
of the skill of his antagonist. He abandoned at once his as- 
sault, and relied solely on his defence. The stranger pressed 
upon him, his face assuming a darker hue, the muscles of his 
mouth contracting with every blow he dealt, showing his teeth 
as firmly set as a vice, until at a sweeping blow he dashed : 


sword of Le Cain from his hand, which left him completely 
at his mercy. “Yield,” shouted the stranger, “or die the death 
of a foolish boaster.” Le Cain, with quivering lip and coun- 
tenance ashy pale, replied, “I yield, I surrender all pretentions 
to the science of defence; but may I know to whom J yield?” 
“That,” replied the stranger, is not for you to know: to you, 
and to these good people present, I wonld say, I am a mes- 


'|senger sent to punish presumption.” He then drew his cloak 


‘over him, and pulling his hat down upon his eyes, leaped from 
the platform, and immediatcly disappeared in the streets of the 
|town, Who this individual was, who was afterwards designa- 
ted the Slouched Hat, and was not known until years after- 
| wards, when it was ascertained (from what source it was not 
known) that it was Goffe, the regicide, who, as it is well known, 
was concealed for a number of years !n this country from the 
| vengeance of Charles II. the son of the murdered king. 








SCENES IN CAMPILLO. 

The Andalusian village of Campillo is built on a plain, with 
regular and well-paved streets, houses in good repair and neat- 
ly whitewashed, each with its stone seat at the door, and gra- 
ted cage projecting from the window and garnished with shrubs 
and flowers, the scene of many a tender parley and midnight 
interview. Every thing in Campillo, to the village church and 
village posada, bespeaks a pervading spirit of order and clean- 
liness, and the little room into which I was installed, partook 


15 


argely of these qualities, It looked upon the principal squar® 
Of the village, having in front the church, with its Gothic tower 
surmounted by the simple emblemof our faith, and embellish- 
ed with the unwonted decoration of a clock, under whose 
promptings a hoarse old bell muttered forth the passing hours. 
On another side of the square was the hotel of the Ayunta- 
miento, which contained the offices of the municipal authori- 
ties and police; while opposite was a guard-room, in which 
were a few ill-fed soldiers, shabbily accoutred in dirty belts 
and rusty muskets. In the middle of the square was a plain 
granite fountain, surrounded by a kerb, ‘which formed a reser- 
vois for watering cattle. 

For want of better occupation, I passed a great part of the 
day in gazing from my window upon the moving scene below 
Sometimes a stable boy would bring a train of jaded mules to 
the fountain, give them water, and wash their backs where 
they had been galled by the pack-saddles. Next would eoine 
a party of mules, heavily laden; each muleteer having his exr- 
bine slung securely beside him. These would pause a mo 
ment, refresh their cattle at the fountain, and then pass on, 
and leave the arena again solitary, until some modern San- 
cho came ambling across the square, sitting upon the end of a 
mouse-colored ass, which he would guide at pleasure by means 
of a staff, touching the animal first on one side of the neck, 
then on the other. He too would pause at the fountain, renew 
his journey, and then have a contest with the animal about 
stopping at the open door of the posada, disappearing at length 
in a rage, and at a full gallop. 

While the middle of the square seemed given up to passing 
travellers, the sides were more exclusively occupied by the 
native worthies of Campillo. In the guard-house the soldiers 
were al] sleeping away the heat of the day upon wooden benches 
in the interior; while the one on post sat under the shade of 
the portico, with his musket leaning against the wall beside 
him, occupied in cutting up tobacco on a board to make paper 
cigars. Immediately under my window was a group of the 
village notables, seated upon the stone bench that ran along 
the whole front of the building, or gathered round the more 
important personages of the assemblage. I amused myself in 
assigning to each a character, and in guessing at the import 
of his discourse. 

That well-fed royalist, with silver shoe and knee buckles, 
and the red cockade in his hat, is doubtless the Alcalde of 
Campillo. He is declaiming upon the late successes of the 
insurgent royalists in Portugal; and of those two who listen 
to him, and seem to catch the words that fall from his lips, 
the one is our own inn-keeper paying his court to the powers 
that be, and the other, with the thin legs and long nose, who 
is followed by a half-starved dog, equally miserable with his 
master, is certainly the village doctor, the Sangrado of Cam- 
pillo. “He is evidently looked on contemptuously by the rest 
of the assembly, who are aware of his ignorance, and know 
that he owes his situation, and the right to kill or cure the 
good people of Campillo, rather to too ounces of gold opper- 
tunely bestowed on the Alcalde, than to any acquaintance 
with the healing art. The thick-set man in the oil-cloth coc'- 
ed hat, with scrowling look and bushy whiskers, who is fin- 
gering the hilt of his sabre, is the commandant of the royal- 
ilts volunteers. He has become terrible to the “negros,” who 
will tell you that he is no better then he should be, that he 
began the world after the manner of Robin Hood, and passed 
in due season to the command of a royalist guerrilla. But 
who is that tall sharp featured individual, walking across the 
Plaza, with the village curate on one side and a capuchin on 
the other? That is doubtless the intendant of police, who has 
just received intelligence of some pretended revolutionary plot, 
and who will soon go with a force in search of persons and 
papers. [Southern Literary Messenger. 






































FEMALE PIETY. 


The gem of all others which enriches the coronet of a lady's 
character, is unaffected piety. Nature may lavish much on 
her person—the enchantment of the countenance—the grace 
of her mien, or the strength of her intellect, yet her loveliness 
is uncrowned, till piety throws around the whole, the swect- 
ness and power of her ‘charms. She then becomes unearthly 
in her temper—unearthly in her desires and associations. 
The spell which bound her affections to things below is bro- 
ken, and she mouuts on the silent wings of her fancy and 
hope to the habitation of God, where it is her delight to hold 
communion with the spirits that have been ransomed from 
the thraldom of earth and wreathed with a garland of glory. 

Her beauty may throw a magical charm over many; Princes 
and Conquerors may bow with admiration at the shrine of her 
riches; the sons of science and poetry may embalm her me. 
mory in history and song;—yet her piety must be her orna- 
ment, her pearl. Her name must be written in the “Book of 
life,’ that when mountains fade away, and every memento of 
earthly greatness is lost in the general wreck of nature, it 
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may remain and swell the list of that mighty throng, which || kingdom of darkness and despair, where though nothing could 
have been clothed with the mantle ef righteousness, and their || be seen, the wretchedness of its tenants was sadly indicated 
voices attuned to the melody of heaven. by groans and howlings of suffering and despair, which might 
With such a treasure every lofty gratification on earth may || aplty represent the universal chorus of human misery. To 
be purchased. friendships will be doubly sweet, pain and sor- | the former, Rhadamanthus beckoned the good with a benig- 
row shall lose their sting, and the character will possess a|/nant and approving smile—to the latter, he condemned the 
price far “above riches,” life will be but a pleasant visit to || wicked with a withering frown. 
earth, and death the entrance upon a joyful and perpetual | “ew—alas! few and far between, were they who were beck- 
home. And when the notes of the last trump shall be heard | oned to the land of delight, while crowds of wicked beings 
and sleeping millions awake to jndgment, its possessor shall] expiated in the region of howling darkness, the crimes of a 
be presented “faultless before the throne of God with excced- || guilty life. At length there approached a proud stately woman, 
ing joy and a crown of life that shall never were away.” clad carelessly in attire not the most cleanly, her cap on one 
Such is piety. Like a tender flower, planted in the fertile || side, her hands begrimed with ink, and a hole in either stock- 
soil of woman’s heart, it grows, expanding its foliage and im- ‘ing. Pride and conceit sat on her brow, and she was passing 
parting its fragranoe to all around, till transplanted it is set to| to the right of the judge, towards the region of the blest, be- 
bloom in perpetual vigour and unfading beauty in the Para- ; fore receiving judgment, when Rhadamanthus stopped her, 
dise of God. |and demanded an account of her doings in the other world. 
Follow this star; it will light you thiough every labyrinth in || She seemed mighty indignant at this, and after muttering 
the wilderness of life—gild the gloom that will gather around something about “an old ignoramus,” proceeded as follows: 
you ina dying hour, and bring you safely over the tempestu- || “Your worship cannot surely be ignorant of the services I 
ous Jordan of death, into the Heaven of promised and settled || have rendered the present age, as well as posterity, in writing 
rest. six folio volumes on political economy, the duties of kings, 
princes and governors, the character of different nations, and 
the true principles of government. That I might the more 
,exclusively devote myself to these great objects, I resolved 
\never to marry, lest the care of my household and children 
might interfere with the desire I had to be useful.” 
“Humph,” quoth Rhadamanthus—and the woman of six 
folios mistaking this for an approving fiat, was about to pass 
into the happy region, when he sternly bade her remain where 
she was. Whereupon she tossed her head, cocked her chin, 
jand took a pinch of snuff, half of which she flourished in the 
| face of the judge. 
At this moment there appeared a respectable matronly fe- 
|male,of an open, contented, and happy countenance, which 
| seemed the index of a virtuous mind. She was dressed in 
| plain attire of exquisite neatness, and as she came before the 
| judgment seat, made a low obeisance, reverent, yet devoid of 
‘fear. The judge returned the saluation with a bow, and asked 
in a low voice of kind encouragement what she had been doing 








DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY KIRK WHITE. 


Come, Disappointment, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resign’d, thy peaceful cypress twine, 
Thouch fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread, 
Yet Meditation, in her cell, 
Hears with faint eye the lingering knell, 
That tells her hopes are dead; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear, 
Yet she can smile, and say, My all is not laid here. 





Come, Disappointment, come! 
Though from Hope’s summit hurl’d, 
Still, rigid Nurse, thou art forgiven, Maar 
For thon severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world. 
To turn my eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 


in her past life. 

With timid modesty, she told her tale of usefulness. She 
had married a worthy man, whose house she tried to make a 
happy home, and whose moderate means she exerted all the 
becoming arts: of domestic economy to render sufficient for 
the supply of all the rational wants of life. She had borne 
him six children, four sons and two daughters; of the former 
of whom, one was now fighting in defence of his country at 
the head of his armies; another was a judge administering the 
laws to the people with justice and mingled mercy; a third was 
cultivating his father’s land, and watehing over his declining 
age; and a fourth imitating the faith of his forefathers both by 
precept and example. The daughters were all happily mar- 
ried, and living in a life of virtue, in the midst of their child- 
ren. 

The lady of the six folios listened to this detail of modest 


What is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day! 
A little sun—a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away. 
Man (soon discuss’d) 
Yieids up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust. 


Oh, what is Beauty’s power? 
It flourishes and dies; 
Vill the cold earth its sileuce break, 
To tell how soft, how smooth a cheek, 
Beneath its surfice lies? 
Mute, mute is all 
O’er Beauty’s fall: 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her pall. 


feelings of Rhadamanthus, who nodded and smiled approba- 
tion at every sentence. 


The most beloved on earth 
Not long survives to-day; 
So music pact is obsolete, 
And yet “twas sweet, "twas passing sweet, 
But now “tis gone away: 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade, 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 


writer of six folios. “Thou,” addressing himself to the for- 
mer—“T'hou that has made thy husband happy by thy cares 


|thy precepts and example, pass into the region of the blest, 
|and enjoy thy reward in an eternity of happiness. “But thou”; 
and he frowned majestically—“thou thet hast preferred the 
quill to the spindle; to instruct mankind rather than teach thy 
children the ways of virtue; and to be the mother of six mus- 
ty books, rather than of as many sons and daughters, to honor 


Then since the world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet, 

Why should I lay up earthly joys, 

Where dust corrupts and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat? 
Why fy from ill 
With anxicus skill, 

When soon this hand will freeze, this throbing heart be stili? 


shalt return again to the earth, where thy punishment shall 
be to give advice which none will follow, and write books that 
nobody will read.” 

The happy mother passed into the region of bliss, and the 
instructor of nations returned to the earth, with a resolution 
to write another folio, contesting the decision of Rhadaman- 
‘thus, and pointing out the abuses of his system of jurispru- 
dence. _ [Paulding. 


Come, Disappointment, come! 
Thou art not stern to me, 
Sad Monitress! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun ® 
My race will run. 
I only bow, and say, My God, thy will de done! 


ES 
| Nicxnames.—A late English periodical states, “it is notori_ 
Twi tom ae /ous that in the moors of Lancashire there are numerous in 
JUDGMENT OF RHADAMANTHUS, stances where females, after having enjoyed the married state 
One day, Radamanthus, the stern and wise judge of the || for several years, only know their liege lords by the nickname 
dead, sat in the shades, passing sentence on the crimes, follies, || custom has given them, and not by their real names; nay in 
and virtues of the human race, that flocked in myriads to his||some cases, it has actually happened that men do not know 
awful tribunal. On his right hand extended a delicious re-|/their own names. We have heard of a similar case which 
gion, fragrant with flowers of unnumbered tints and odors,|/ occured at Salem several years since, of a marblehead man, 
musica! with the song of myriads of happy birds, and glowing || who actually knew not his own name. A case of law being 
in glories brighter than sunbeams, for they were reflected from ||tried at one of the courts, and the name of John Florence 
the smiling face of an approving deity. On his left lay the 'was called, as one of the witnesses. There was no answer. 








usefulness with unutterable scorn, but far different were the | 


“Approach,” cried he to the mother of six children, and the | 


and thy economy, and thy children useful to their country by | 


their parents, serve their country, and worship their God, thou | 


ARTS. 








“Is John Florence in the court?’ No 
answer. Judge Story, who was then a practitiimer at the 
Essex bar, rose and said, “May it please your honor, I wilj 
call the witness. “Skipper Flurry?” Upon this the old weather 
beaten mariner twisted his cud, and squirting his tobacco juice, 
sung out, “Here I am, Sir,” to the infinite amusement of the 
whole court, who were instantly convulsed with laughter. 
[Dedham Advertiser, 


Pimento TREE.—One of the most valuable trees of Jamaica js 
the pimento, which flourishes spontaneously and in great abun. 
dance on the north side of the island; its numercus white blos. 
soms mixed with the dark green foliage, and with the slightest 
breeze diffusing around the most delicious fragrance, give 
a beauty and charm to nature rarely equaled, and of which he 
who has not visited the shady arbours, and profound groves of 
the tropics can hava little conception. This lovely tree, the leaf 
of which, bruised, emits a fine aromatic odour, nearly as 
powerful as the spice itsclf, has been known to grow to the 
height of from thirty to forty feet, exceedingly straight, and 
having for its base the spinous ridge of a rock, eight or ten feet 
above the surface of the hill or mountain. A single tree will 
produce 150 of the raw or 100 pounds of the dried fruit. The 
indigenous forest and even exotic trees of Jamaica, grow to a 
| prodigious height; the palmetto royal is frequently found one 
hundred and forty feet; the vast trunks of the cuba (wild cotton 
tree) and fig trees, often measure ninety fect from the base to 
the limbs, and the trunk of the former, when hollowed out has 
formed a boat capable of holding one hundred persons. There 
is.a great variety of timber for agricultural and household pur- 
poses, and some exquisitely beautiful cabinet woods. 














Tomators.—As tomatoes are now in season we will be ex- 
cused for calling the attention of house keepers to the virtues 
of this valuable vegetable. Besides their uses for ketchup, 
preserves, soups, gravies, &c. it is not generally known that 
they answer a valuable purpose for pies and tarts, We have 
eaten of them ourselves, and think them little inferior to 





peaches prepared in the same way. ‘Take ripe tomatoes peal 
and cut them in slices then stew them with sugar, spice &e: 
afterwards lay them in crust and bake. The folliwing is one 


of the many ways in which this delicious and healthy: article 


||can be prepared for the table. 

Tue raw tTomators.—In this state the ripe fruit should be 
plucked from the vine, and sliced up in vinegar, like cucum- 
bers, with a little pepper and salt; or it may be eaten like other 
|| ripe fruit, without seasoning. 


A remepy.—A gentleman was coming to this city from 
New York, some days ago, when he happened to get a spark 
from the locomctive engine into his cye. He tried various 
means to remove it, but all to no purpose; the spark remained 
||in his eye, and gave him great pain. Coming on board the 
|| steamboat at Burlington, such was the pain he suffered, that 
the accident became known to the passengers gencrally and 
| finally reached the cars of the engineer of the boat, who 
taking a horse hair with him went to the cabin and sought 
the sufferer. “Are you the gentlemen,” said he, “who has 
|| got a spark in your eye?” being answered in the affirmative, 
“well I am the man that can take it out;” whereupon he sim- 
ply formed a kind of loop of the horse hair by bending it 
round and bringing the two ends together, when raising the 
|| eye lid and inserting the loop between it and the cycball, and 
then letting the lid fall again, he drew the hair out, and with 
|it the little cause of great pain. ‘Fhe gentleman was imme- 
|| diately relieved. This is a very simple way of removing 
whatever may have got into the eye, and it will be well for’ 
evreybody to remember it. (Phil. Herald. 








PorceLain.—The pink colour which ornaments the English 
| porcelain has been hitherto unknown in France, and when re- 
quired in that country was always bought in England. M 
|| Malagutti of the manufactory of Sevres, has analyzed this 
color till he is able to compose it. In the course of his expe- 


which is much more durable than any derived from the 
animal kingdom,.and which may be advantageously employ- 
edin oil painting. ; 








The Londoners have carried the India Rubber business a 
littel beyond the Yankees; for they have found out that it 
makes first rate candles. A Dr. Birbeck has manufactured a 
quantity, which are said to burn admirably. After this discove- 
ry, it must be confessed that there is no limit to the uses to 
which that material may be applicd. Coutchouc pills will p 
pably be found sovereign in cases of the cholera. . 
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/riments he discovered another color, similar to crimson lake.» | 
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